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WHAT ABOUT THE CB.C? 


PART |: HOW IT CAME INTO BEING 


UST over three years ago, in November, 
J 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion came into existence (after a transitional 
experiment from 1932-6 with the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Commission)—the first 
nationally owned and controlled radio corpora- 
tion in North America. It was an experiment 
designed to overcome the deficiencies of the 
commercial system that had held the field 
earlier. Several public enquiries—particularly 
that of the Aird Commission—had shown that 
commercial radio was unlikely ever to provide 
the rural population of Canada with an ade- 
quate service; whilst even in the towns that 
service was becoming increasingly subordinated 
to the commercial systems of the United States. 
Meanwhile, on the other side of the Atlantic an 
example of successful public service broadcast- 
ing was provided by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, with its monopoly, its ban upon 
advertising, and its reliance upon revenue from 
licences. The Dominion Government therefore 
decided to borrow the best features of the 
British system, combine them with the best 
features of the American system, and establish 
in Canada a public radio corporation supported 
mainly by public money but not possessing a 


monopoly, and therefore more likely to preserve 


its adaptability and avoid the temptations of 
bureaucracy. And so the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation was constituted, by Act of 
Parliament, for the purpose of setting up and 
operating a coast-to-coast chain of high- 
powered stations and exercising control over all 
forms of broadcasting in Canada, whether pub- 
lic or private. It was empowered to say how 
much time private stations must reserve for 
C.B.C. programmes, to control the character 
{ the programmes broadcast by private sta- 
tions, to control the amount and character of 
\dvertising programmes, and to assign and con- 


trol the times which might be devoted to 
political broadcasting. The money for running 
the C.B.C. was to come chiefly from licence 
fees payable by listeners, and partly from a 
limited sale of time to advertisers. 

The Corporation itself consists, firstly, of 
a Board of nine Governors, responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Transport ; 
and, secondly, of a General Manager and 
Assistant General Manager responsible to the 
Board. The Governors are appointed by 
Order in Council; and so are the General Man- 
ager and Assistant General Manager, on the 
nomination of the Board. The Board (whose 
members serve without salary) acts as “trustee 
of the national interest in broadcasting”, that 
is, it controls general policy and guarantees 
that the service is carried on in a non-partisan 
and businesslike manner. The General Man- 
ager is responsible for carrying out the terms 
of the Act of Parliament, and operating the 
broadcasting service in detail. The constitu- 
tion as a whole aims at providing the maximum 
amount of freedom from interference and 
flexibility in management that is compatible 
with Parliamentary control of major, as dis- 
tinct from day to day, policies. 

The C.B.C., which was a comparatively late 
arrival among the broadcasting systems of the 
world, had to overcome certain handicaps— 
geographical, social and economic. Thus, the 
vast size of Canada has made it necessary to 
conform to five time zones, and to arrange pro- 
grammes in such a way as to give the maxi- 
mum amount of satisfaction to the different 
periods in the different zones (five in number). 
Yet the total population of this vast area is 
only 11% millions, which means that the 
revenue derivable from licences is modest, 
when account is taken of the distances required 


to be covered. For while in Britain, for 
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instance, the B.B.C. can reach its much larger 
audience by paying for only 975 miles of wire 
lines, in Canada the C.B.C. has to pay for about 
8,000 miles, which accounts for over 20% of 
its annual expenditure. 

In addition, the C.B.C. has to take account 
of racial and linguistic differences within the 
Dominion. Both French and English are 
official languages in Canada, and the needs of 
the French-speaking population are recognized 
in the provision of a French network in the 
Province of Quebec, puts out dis- 
tinctively French programmes in music, talks, 
news, drama, etc. 


which 


Canadian broadcasting is necessarily 
affected by the country’s strongly provincial 
characteristics. Yet the C.B.C. itself is a 
national institution, and aims at becoming, in 
its own words, “creative in a truly Canadian 
sense.” For “the diversity of cultures which 
contribute to our Canadian heritage provides 
a national asset of inestimable value. They 
are the warp and weft from which a pattern 
that is distinctively Canadian is slowly taking 
form. The C.B.C. is aware of its responsibility 
as an active and vital force in weaving these 
diverse traditions into something that is new 
and significant.” However, the rate at which 
this ideal can be pursued is dependent on the 
C.B.C.’s comparatively slender financial re- 
sources, as well as on the limited native talent 
available in entertainment* and culture. This 
makes it necessary for Canadian broadcasting 
to draw extensively on the resources of other 
countries, offering in exchange the best and 
most distinctive of its 
grammes. 


own national pro- 


Thus the programme policy of the 


C.B.C. has the double aim of “concentrating 
Canadian resources on the development of 
characteristic features, and of seeking, by way 
of exchange, the best programmes available in 


the United 
where.” 
Technical. 


States, Great Britain and else- 


When the broadcasting indus- 


*Nevertheless, Canada’s resources in artistic talent 
are growing—witness the starring by trade opinion in 
December, 1939, of Percy Faith’s programme “Music 
by Faith” as an established radio favourite. Also 
Canada can provide outstanding radio personalities, 
such as the Caribou Miner. 


try was getting under way some fifteen years 
or more ago, Canada had its fair share of wave- 
lengths. However, as the business grew very 
slowly, many of these were not used to the best 
advantage, and others not at all, while the 
prior rights to many were lost to the U.S.A. 
Moreover, latterly the Mexican Government 
has allowed the establishment of high-powered 
stations on Canadian channels; thus causing 
severe interference in many parts of the Do- 
minion. About two years ago at Havana a 
fresh allocation scheme was worked out for 
North American countries, distributing chan- 
nels according to an orderly plan, placing 
definite limits on station power, and minimising 
inter-station interference. When this “Havana 
Agreement” becomes operative (it is hoped 
during 1940) Canada will enjoy prior rights 
to fifteen clear channels out of a total of 106 
channels in the broadcast band. 

There are now thirty-one wavelengths in 
use in Canada by eighty-seven stations. The 
distribution of broadcasting stations in Feb- 
ruary 1940 was as follows :-— 


C.B.C. network affiliated stations 
C.B.C. network supplementary stations 34 
Non-network stations 


87 


The C.B.C. national network includes all high- 
powered stations; the other stations, except 
CFRB and CKAC, are low-powered local sta- 
tions, individually operated and subsidiary in 
character. In November 1936, when the 
C.B.C. came into existence, its network served 
less than 50% of the population, but by the 
beginning of 1940, it covered 84% of the 
population. The two areas admittedly receiv- 
ing least adequate service are South West 
Ontario (due to Mexican interference—remedy 
for which has now been officially promised) 
and parts of British Columbia. On November 
1, 1939, the total power of all stations in 
Canada was 283.9 kilowatts, of which network 
stations accounted for 249.9 kilowatts. The 
rights of facsimile broadcasting and television 
are controlled by the C.B.C., so that if and 
when they come to be developed they will be 
operated in the public interest. The construc- 
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tion of a high-powered short-wave station in 
Canada has been delayed on account of the 
high cost involved. But nine frequencies from 
6060 ke to 25620 ke have been reserved for 
use by such a station if and when its construc- 
tion can be financed. 


Finance. During the year ended March 
31st, 1939, the income of the C.B.C. amounted 
» $3,300,000 in round which 
$2,650,000 was derived from licence fees and 
$481,000 from commercial broadcasting. (It 
is estimated that there are about 2,400,000 
households in Canada, and about 1,185,000 
radio licence holders, each paying a fee of 
$2.50) There was an operating surplus for 
the year of over $350,000. The C.B.C.’s ex- 


penditure can be classified broadly as follows: 


figures, of 


i 
[ 


Administration 

Programmes 

Wire lines 

Operation of stations 
In proportion to the work which it undertakes, 
the C.B.C. is very modestly staffed, as the 


following comparisons with other broadcasting 
systems indicate :— 
Number of staff 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany (U.S.) 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem (U.S.) 
3ritish Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (pre-War) 
Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration 


2,260 


1,617 


Capital construction is financed out of working 
surpluses, and a loan repayable in ten years, 
bearing interest at the rate of 314%. Inciden- 
tally, the C.B.C. is the first public utility of its 
kind in Canada to be conducted with a sub- 
stantial annual operating surplus, which has 
by now mounted up to form a respectable re- 
serve fund to meet contingencies. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether the accumulation of 
such a large surplus is consistent with the 
high proportion of its revenue which the 
C.B.C. now derives from commercial broad- 
casting. 





PART Il: THE 


Advertising. During the Winter of 1937- 
38, about 30% of the C.B.C. national network 
time was taken up by commercial broadcasting, 
and the remaining 70% by sustaining pro- 
grammes, to finance which the Corporation 
allotted more than half its revenue. Had the 
C.B.C. wished, it could have filled a much 
greater proportion of its time with commercial 
programmes, as during the current fiscal year 
the Corporation rejected application ior time 
from commercial firms to the value of more 
than $300,000. The commercial activities of 
the C.B.C. comprise (1) advertising incidental 
to certain Canadian and U.S. network pro- 
grammes, which are selected partly because of 
their intrinsic interest to listeners, and partly 
as an auxiliary source of revenue, and (2) 
local advertising on C.B.C. stations when they 
are not engaged in carrying network pro- 
grammes, or other local programmes. Many 
‘{ the programmes which are most popular in 


PROGRAMMES 


Canada belong to the category of American 
sponsored programmes relayed on the C.B.C. 
network. The Corporation’s regulations 
(1937) limit the advertising content of any 
given programme to 10% of the programme 
period ; forbid any mention of prices; and limit 
“spot” announcements to two minutes per 
broadcasting hour. These regulations also 
restrict the use of mechanical reproduction of 
advertising programmes ; require that all patent 
medicine advertising shall be submitted to the 
Department of Pensions and National Health; 
forbid altogether the advertising of spirituous 
liquors, and of wine and beer in the Provinces 
where such advertising is either barred by law 
from other media of publicity or is not the 
custom. No advertising of spirits, wine or beer 
is permitted on C.B.C. stations. The Corpora- 
tion’s policy is increasingly restrictive and 
selective in this field. 

In November 1939 the C.B.C. was putting 
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on (in addition to programmes on the French 
network, numbering 890) 2,000 programmes 
a month, covering 663 hours of broadcasting. 
The programmes were derived from the follow- 
ing sources :— 


Canadian 73.1% 
25.3% 
1.3% 


sritish 


Of the Canadian programmes, some 28% 
originated from Quebec Province and 21% 
from Ontario. Exchange programmes sent by 
Canada to U.S.A. numbered 142; no pro- 
grammes were sent to Britain. During the 
year 1938 the Corporation employed 3,807 
Canadian performers and artists. The pro- 
grammes generally can be classed as follows*: 


53% 
2214 % 
Variety % 
Overseas 
Drama 
Children’s 
Special Events 


Music. More thar half of sustaining pro- 
gramme time on the V . network is occupied 
In general terms, the C.B.C.’s music 
policy has been stateu by the General Manager 
to be “to present to Canada from abroad the 
concerts, the artists and the best 
instrumentalists that are available; to give to 
Canada the best music of all kinds that can be 
produced in Canada; and to export that part of 
musical effort in Canada which is worthy of 
international recognition.” Sir Ernest Mac- 
millan Dr. Wilfred Pelletier have been 
acting as music advisors, with Harry Adaskin 
The C.B.C.’s_ super- 
visor of music is M. Jean-Marie Beaudet, who 


by music. 


best best 


and 
as music commentator. 


is well-known both as conductor and concert 
pianist. 


*The classification for the month of November, 
1939, was as follows: 
Music . 
News 
Talks 
Variety 
Rural 
Drama. 
Special Events 
The changes are due to war conditions. 


Most of the. studio recitals in the pro- 
gramme originate from Montreal, while the 
lighter type of musical entertainment comes 
mainly from Toronto. The Corporation does 
not provide public concerts or maintain any 
orchestra or chorus of its own, but assists ex- 
isting orchestras in Toronto, Montreal, Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver, etc., by purchasing the right 
to broadcast their principal concerts. In addi- 
tion, the programme includes relays of the 
principal American orchestras, such as the New 
York Philharmonic. For opera the C.B.C. 
relies mainly upon relays of the weekly Satur- 
day afternoon performances of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, which are given in 
full. Operatic performances are also broadcast 
several times a year from its Montreal studios. 
The C.B.C. encourages Canadian composers by 
including new original works in its own 
programme of “Canadian Snapshots” every 
week. Vocal and instrumental talent is fos- 
tered by the holding of regular audition boards 
before panels of judges in each production 
centre. 


Drama. Four half-hour plays coming from 
one or other of the C.B.C.’s centres are in- 


cluded in each week’s programme. (This is 
exclusive of French plays broadcast over the 
French network and arranged at Montreal.) 
The majority of these are contributed by Cana- 
dian writers, but many manuscripts also come 
in from Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
all of which are considered by a play-reading 
board at Toronto. In the Spring of 1939 the 
C.B.C. held a nation-wide drama contest, to 
foster radio-writing in Canada. Nearly 200 
plays were received from Canadian authors, 
and the first prize ($250) was awarded to a 
Victoria author’s play, “Hang the Poets at 
Dawn”. Encouragement and advice is given 
to these writers by sending sample scripts and 
reviews of work to would-be contributors. Re- 
lays of actual stage plays are not possible, 
owing to the substantial extra wage demands 
that this would entail upon theatre managers. 
But the C.B.C. makes use of the services of 
professional actors in producing its own radio 
plays. From time to time amateur perform- 
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ances are broadcast, such as the plays given by 
the University of British Columbia Workshop 
over the C.B.C. Western network. These are 
7 acted and produced by students. Feature pro- 
erammes commemorating anniversaries or 
publicizing features of national life are pro- 
duced by the C.B.C. Features Department. 


Actuality. The Special Events Depart- 
ment of the C.B.C. was formed just over two 
years ago to take charge of all broadcasts that 
originate outside the walls of the studio. The 
object is to provide in a spontaneous manner 
and with first-rate descriptive comment ac- 
counts of actual happenings. These “actuality 
broadcasts” include such subjects as sporting 
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events, public ceremonies, the opening of a new 
bridge, visits to mines and factories, broadcasts 
from boats, airplanes or moving trains, and 
first-hand descriptions of all kinds of events 
which may interest Canadian listeners, from the 
‘ pageantry of a Royal Tour to the swift action 
of a rugby match. 


oF ata. 





The Special Events De- 


: partment often collaborates with the Drama 
y and Features Departments in producing fea- 
‘ ture programmes which originate partly inside 
4 the studio and partly outside. It is equipped 
: with two mobile units, each consisting of a car 


and trailer with equipment for recording and 
transmitting under varied circumstances. 


The Royal Tour. By far the biggest enter- 
prise undertaken by the C.B.C. has been the 
broadcasting of the Royal Tour in Canada dur- 
ing May and June 1939. Millions of people 
in Canada saw the King and Queen go by at 
some particular point in their Tour; but it was 
through the radio that those momentary 
glimpses were extended into a complete sound 
picture of the whole tour, narrating its day to 
day progress from the first landing at Quebec 
to the final goodbye at Halifax. The broad- 
casting of the Tour involved months of previous 
planning, the solving of many technical prob- 
lems (such as the laying of wires and the 
placing of microphones and the duplication of 
microphone systems), including the complica- 
tions created by the five time zones in Canada, 
ind the enrolment of a special corps of an- 
nouncers and commentators. 





Over fifty mem- 


bers of the staff of the C.B.C. were on duty 
for the first broadcast at Quebec; and as far 
as Ottawa, all the broadcasts took place in both 
French and English. At least 25 members of 
the staff were on the road throughout the 
course of the Tour. On its national network 
alone the C.B.C. recorded over 50 hours of 
broadcasting, which are now being processed 
as a permanent record of the Tour. The cost 
to the Corporation included an expenditure of 
about $33,000 on programmes, and about 
$90,000 on engineering work. Of the former, 
about one-third represented costs of travelling, 
$5,000 cost of additional transmission lines, 
$5,000 artists’ fees, and $6,000 cost of local 
loops (telephones). The C.B.C. also naturally 
sacrificed a considerable amount of revenue 
from commercial programmes. The world out- 
side Canada heard the Royal Tour almost en- 
tirely through Canadian broadcasting, the 
American networks deriving their accounts of 
the Canadian part of the Tour, except for the 
arrival of the King and Queen at Quebec, 
from the C.B.C. 


Talks. The broadcast talk, as such, is more 
or less of a newcomer to radio in North 
America. The C.B.C. has experimented with 
the various forms of the spoken word which 
have been already so fully developed in British 
broadcasting—the single topical talk, the series 
of talks on current problems, the interview, the 
discussion, the “forum”, and the speech re- 
layed from outside the studio. 
rent books, 


Talks on cur- 
films, plays and music figure 
occasionally, but not as a regular service. Talks 
on certain specialised subjects, such as medi- 
cine and farming, are arranged under the 
auspices of the appropriate authority. 

About 750 different speakers have been 
heard in C.B.C. programmes since November 
1936. In normal times most of the talks were 
arranged in series, in which, say, a single 
speaker developed one subject, or several 
speakers dealt with different aspects of the 
same subject. C.B.C. talks, however, have 
never fallen into the rather rigid mould pre- 
vailing in Britain. Flexibility in the talks 
schedule and topicality in subject matter have 
prevailed, with the aim of weeding out as far 
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as possible dull speakers and dull speeches, and 
substituting radio personalities with a story to 
tell which will catch the listener’s attention. 
Canada, however, is not rich in speakers able 
to combine attractive microphone manner with 
outstanding subject interest. Nor does she 
possess any single metropolitan city through 
which distinguished foreigners and public men 
are constantly passing, and where national 
gatherings and conferences are frequently held, 
providing material for radio talks. Further- 
more, to become fully effective, such talks need 
more and earlier publicity than the C.B.C. has 
so far been able to give them. 


Controversy. “The policy of the C.B.C. 
is to prevent the air from falling under the 
control of wealth or any other power. ... The 
air belongs to the people, and the constant 
aim of the C.B.C. is to have the principal points 
of view on questions of importance heard by 
the people as a whole.” The Corporation does 
not regard it as any part of its duty to practise 
censorship, or restrict free speech, and in time 
of peace encourages the discussion of con- 
troversial questions on the air. It believes that 
the best safeguard of freedom of discussion is 
a policy which permits the largest possible 
opportunity for the expression of varying and 
opposite opinions. But it is responsible for 
supervising the subject matter of all broadcast- 
ing in Canada, and has passed regulations pro- 
hibiting abusive comment on any race, religion 
or creed, advertising matter containing false 
or deceptive statements, programmes present- 
ing any person who claims supernatural or 
psychic powers, and programmes dealing with 
birth control or venereal disease (unless spe- 
cially approved), as well as programmes 


popularly known as “‘quizz”’* programmes (un- 


less specially approved). The C.B.C. opposes 
any attempt on the part of individuals or com- 
mercial organisations to buy the right on its 
network to broadcast personal opinions or 
propaganda. This doctrine was put to the test 
in 1938, when the Corporation’s refusal to allow 


*Programmes in which questions posed by listeners 
are answered at the microphone. 

*Allotted as follows: Liberals 5%4, Conservatives 
4%, C.C.F. 1%, Social Credit 1% hours. 


Mr. George McCullagh, publisher of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, to purchase time on 
private stations for broadcasting his own 
political views, led to the appointment by the 
Dominion Government of a Select Committee 
which reviewed the whole of the work of the 
C.B.C., vindicated its action in the matter under 
dispute, and praised the Corporation’s policy 
and achievements. At the same time, this dis- 
pute served one useful purpose. It drew public 
attention to the fact that the censorial function 
is inherent in all broadcasting systems. For 
owing to the limited time available, discrimina- 
tion between claimants to use that time has to 
be exercised; and once the laissez-faire prin- 
ciple which makes command of money the 
regulating factor is abandoned, the broadcast- 
ing authority assumes new and special respon- 
sibilities to see that no one is unfairly or un- 
necessarily excluded from the air. 


Political Broadcasting. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Act requires the C.B.C. to regu- 
late the time allocated to political broadcasting 
and its assignation to the different political 
parties. The Act also prohibits dramatised 
political broadcasts, and requires that all 
political broadcasting shall cease forty-eight 
hours before the time of ballotting. In July, 
1939, the C.B.C. published a statement of its 
policy with regard to controversial broadcast- 
ing, which included a scheme for the allocation 
of national network time among the various 
political parties on a sustaining basis without 
charge. For the General Election of 1940 it 
was agreed between the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters, the C.B.C., and the four 
political parties that 1234 hours* of free time 
should be provided on the C.B.C. National Net- 
work during the Dominion election campaign. 
There was to be no paid party political broad- 
casting on C.B.C. national or regional networks. 
Paid party political broadcasting was confined 
to local and provincial distribution through pri- 
vately-owned stations, except where (as in the 
case of Chicoutimi) the C.B.C. station was the 
only outlet giving local coverage. 


News. The C.B.C. does not itself collect 
news for its broadcast news bulletins, but 
operates an arrangement whereby the Canadian 
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Press, the chief news agency in Canada, sup- 
plies for a moderate fee daily news bulletins to 
be broadcast over the national and regional 
networks. These bulletins are compiled by 
radio editors in the Canadian Press offices, in 
accordance with guidance as to style provided 
by the C.B.C. The procedure is as follows: 
In Toronto the Head Office of the Canadian 
Press supplies copy of the daily news bulletins 
to the C.B.C. Supervisor of News Broadcasts, 
who reads them critically and returns them 
with corrections to the Canadian Press Super- 
intendent of Radio. This plan of subjecting 
bulletins to continuous criticism keeps the 
Canadian Press radio editors alive to the neces- 
sity of producing copy suitably stylized for 
radio. In addition, three regular regional bul- 
letins of fifteen minutes each are supplied by 
the regional offices of the Canadian Press to 
C.B.C. key stations in Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. These 
include a large proportion of domestic items, 
as well as international news. Local stations 
are also allowed to make their own individual 
arrangements with local newspapers for collect- 
ing local news. The French network of the 
C.B.C. carries its own news bulletin in French, 
which are supplied by the Canadian Press in 
English and translated in the Montreal studios. 

In effect, this arrangement links C.B.C. 
news to the quasi-monopoly already enjoyed by 
the Canadian Press. Dignity, accuracy and 
reticence are the outstanding qualities of their 
bulletins, in contrast with the racy and more 
colourful and varied fare provided by some 
stations across the border, in the United States. 
The chief customers of the Canadian Press are, 
of course, the daily papers in the Dominion; 
and each broadcast news bulletin, accordingly, 
closes with an adjuration to the listener to look 
to his daily newspaper for further news. 


School Broadcasting. The C.B.C. has 
not established a special department for educa- 
tional broadcasting. Educational programmes 
originate mainly with the Supervisor of Talks 
and the Supervisor of Public Affairs Broad- 
casts, though some Drama and Feature pro- 
grammes also have an educational character 
(such as the Sunday evening series of Shake- 


speare plays in 1938). Although the C.B.C. 
sometimes co-operates with educational asso- 
ciations in presenting educational programmes, 
it always retains responsibility for their pro- 
duction in its own hands. The Supervisor of 
Public Affairs Broadcasts is also responsible 
for maintaining any contacts that may be neces- 
sary with educational associations and with 
Provincial Departments of Education. 

Since, according to the British North 
America Act, education is a provincial, not a 
national, responsibility, the C.B.C. does not 
regard itself as having authority to establish 
school broadcasting on a national scale. Its 
policy is to co-operate regionally with any 
Province desiring to present and use a clearly 
formulated programme of broadcasts to schools. 
One or two Provinces, such as Manitoba, have 
presented a few such programmes on local sta- 
tions without assistance from the C.B.C.; on 
the other hand, British Columbia has for several 
years past asked for the C.B.C.’s assistance. 
Here some 450 schools have been equipped 
with receiving apparatus, thus enabling them to 
listen during the school year 1938-39 to 110 
half-hour programmes. These programines, 
based on a Canadian school course (grades 
4-9) deal with music, elementary science, 
literature and health education. They have 
been broadcast over the C.B.C.’s_ British 
Columbia network, and are estimated to have 
reached over 15,000 pupils. The procedure is 
that a Committee of Teachers directly respon- 
sible to the Department of Education draws up 
the general scheme and collects the materials 
for the programmes, while the C.B.C. producer 
revises the manuscripts and undertakes their 
presentation. The broadcasts are supported by 
bulletins sent out to the schools, giving pro- 
gramme details and suggestions for work to be 
done by teachers and pupils. The Department 
of Education and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York have made grants to finance the 
experiment, and the Department of Transport 
has issued free licenses to the schools par- 
ticipating; but so far no detailed evaluation 
of the results of the scheme has been published. 
Some of these broadcasts to schools have also 
been made available over the C.B.C.’s Western 
network to the three Prairie Provinces. In 
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Alberta co-operation between the C.B.C. and 
the Extension Department of the University of 
Alberta has provided broadcasts for Alberta 
schools four days a week in the afternoon. So 
far as is known, about 500 Alberta schools 
possess radio sets and make use of the pro- 
grammes. In addition, since Autumn 1939, 
the C.B.C. has provided time for school broad- 
casts from Halifax to the Maritime network 
for fifteen minutes every weekday from Mon- 
day to Friday. These broadcasts have been 
presented by the Department of Education for 
Nova Scotia. 


Adult Education. In adult education, a 
year or two ago, a series of talks was arranged 
on the national network in co-operation with 
both the Canadian Historical Association and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education ; 
but more recently such collaboration has taken 
place only in the case of discussion pro- 
grammes. Thus, during the past year, there 
have been (1) discussions on ‘Labour Rela- 
tions’, in which the Workers’ Educational 
Association brought members of its study 
groups to the microphone, to debate Labour 
Relations with representative speakers; (2) 
discussions on ‘Children and the School’, ar- 
ranged in collaboration with the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation and the Ontario Teachers’ 
Council, where the C.B.C. brought together 
a group of teachers to discuss round the micro- 
phone talks heard during the same broadcast 
by representative educators heard speaking 
from other parts of Canada; and (3) a series of 
dialogues and talks on ‘Co-operation’, arranged 
as part of the Listening Group project which 
is being jointly administered by the C.B.C. 
and the C.A.A.E. 

Regionally the Extension Departments of 
both the University of Alberta and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba provide educational broad- 
casts for special groups (such as the farming 
community, women, and children), as well as 
music and French programmes, talks public- 
izing the work of the University Departments, 
and public health talks, drama, etc. During 
the last two years the C.B.C. in British Col- 
umbia has co-operated with the 
Department of the 


Extension 


University of British 


Page 


Columbia in a “drama school of the air’— 
programmes of dramatic instruction for the 
benefit of amateur dramatic groups out of town. 
These programmes combined instruction with 
demonstration; and copies of the plays to be 
produced were sent out, with additional 
material for study purposes. In the first year 
120, and in the second 80, groups registered 
as following the series. 

In Quebec radio programmes of cultural 
value to French Canada are supplied by the 
“Reveil Rural”, which receives grants from 
various Government Departments. The C.B.C. 
provides its French network for these “Reveil 
Rural” programmes free of charge, and pays 
for a programme of French songs and folklore 
once a week. The “Reveil Rural” provides a 
fifteen minute programme each day, consisting 
of talks, sketches and conversations on such 
subjects as handicrafts, nature study, dairying, 
and other topics of special interest to rural 
communities. Another regional adult education 
experiment due to be conducted during 1940 is 
the “Community Clinic’, a series of twelve 
broadcasts, planned to bring the community 
projects of the Rural Extension Service of Mc- 
Gill University to the attention of various 
scattered English-speaking groups in rural 
Quebec. These programmes, comprising talks, 
dialogues and discussions, are to be presented 
on a network of three Quebec stations under 
the supervision of the staff of the C.B.C. 
station, CBM, in Montreal. 

The organization of listening groups in 
Canada is still in the experimental stage. Over 
350 groups were formed this Spring to follow 
the series of talks on “Co-operation” ; and re- 
cently experimental courses for training group 
leaders have been held in McGill University 
and elsewhere. According to Neil Morrison, 
who has investigated the problem for the C.B.C. 
and the C.A.A.E., group listening in Canada 
holds promise of development provided enter- 
taining and stimulating programmes can be put 
on the air, including programmes of the 
“forum” type, and realistic talks on economic 
and social problems. He has stressed the need 
of more publicity for the serious type of pro- 
gramme, as essential to encourage regular 
habits of listening. 
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Adult educational broadcasts are important, 
not because of the size of the listening public 
to which they appeal, but because they keep the 
radio receptive to democratic influences, and 
to the ‘social awareness’ which underlies the 
idult education movement. However, the 
effect of these broadcasts must remain limited, 
until the C.B.C. can ensure the provision, for 
the evening educational talks, of fixed times 
suitable to the audience aimed at, and of 
sufficient ‘follow-up’ material in print to give 
them weight and permanence. The Corpora- 
tion plans, however, to give every encourage- 
ment to group listening in the near future. 


Religion. All religious broadcasts are 
supervised by a National Religious Advisory 
Council, which comprises representatives of 
the principal Canadian religious denominations. 
This Council meets monthly and arranges sus- 
taining broadcasts as follows: (1) Two Sun- 
day half-hours on the C.B.C. network (about 
half of which consists of singing and music, 
and the other half of readings and an address), 
coming from Churches or studios. The Coun- 
cil selects the speakers and insures a fair dis- 
tribution of the time among the different 
denominations. As well as the _ principal 
Protestant denominations and the English 
Roman Catholics,* half-hours are allocated to 
Lutherans, Jews, the Salvation Army and 
Christian Scientists. (2) Morning devotional 
periods of fifteen minutes each on week-days. 
These are arranged locally by a Church Com- 
formed to advise the C.B.C. at its 
Besides these sustaining pro- 
grammes, Churches can buy time for broad- 
casting their morning service locally. In the 
lair distribution of this time the C.B.C. is again 
issisted by local advisory councils. Charitable 
ppeals are arranged by the C.B.C. as occasion 
ffers, the broadcasts being planned as regular 
programme items rather than as_ personal 
ippeals by prominent individuals. 


mittee 


regional centres. 


Farming. In a country where nearly half 


he population is rural, the C.B.C. has not 


eglected the interests peculiar to farm people. 
*Roman Catholic services for the French-speaking 
pulation are arranged on the Quebec network. 
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1939, the C.B.C. Farm Broadcast 


Department was set up as the first step in 


Early in 


organized agricultural broadcasting in Canada. 
Starting modestly at that time, the first Farm 
Broadcast operated on a basis of 65 broadcast 
hours a year. Since then, expansion has been 
rapid, for Farm Broadcasts are now heard five 
days a week in English-speaking Canada from 
Halifax to the Rockies on a basis of 390 broad- 
cast hours a year. It is expected that a B.C. 
Farm Broadcast will be put into operation this 
C.B.C. Farm Broadcasts have been set 
up on a regional basis because Canadian agri- 


spring. 


culture has definite regional characteristics. 
Each regional broadcast has a commentator 
with a farm background. It is his duty to re- 
ceive information from all agricultural sources, 
(ranging from the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, various agricul- 
tural organizations and the farm press, to prac- 
tical farmers themselves), edit it and broad- 
cast whatever is of interest to farmers regard- 
ing markets, production problems, agricultural 
One-third of each half 
hour Farm Broadcast is devoted to entertain- 
ment from “The Craigs” daily 
dramatic sketch in Ontario to Folk Music for 


news and weather. 


ranging 


all nationalities heard in the Prairie region. 
Besides these regular daily services, persons of 
interest to farm men and women are inter- 
viewed each week on the Farm Broadcasts. 


“The Northern Messenger’. For five 
years the national network has been used once 
a week during the winter season, and especially 
at Christmas, for the provision of a service of 
personal messages to listeners who live in the 
far North of Canada and are beyond the range 
of other means of communication. These per- 
sonal messages, which number up to 30 each 
week, reach trappers, fur traders, missionaries, 
mounted police, and others, providing them 
with their only link with their families and 
friends further South. 


Sectional Interests. Like other broad- 
casting organizations, the C.B.C. provides pro- 
grammes of interest to special sections of listen- 
ers. For instance, programmes in the form 
of interviews and talks are given on women’s 











interests, such as fashions, household manage- 
ment, child psychology, parent education, and 
women’s community service. 

Two types of programme are also provided 
for children: an informal quarter of an hour of 


stories and songs for younger children, and a 
Saturday morning programme of music, enter- 
tainment and information for older children. 
The latter includes actuality broadcasts from 
places of national interest in Canada. 





PART Ill: ADMINISTRATION, 


Administration. The C.B.C. is not a 
highly centralised organization like the B.B.C., 
but is decentralised in such a way as to suit 
the size of Canada and the needs of its different 
regions. Thus, the political centre of the 
C.B.C. is its Head Office at Ottawa; the 
engineering headquarters are in Montreal; the 
main Programme, Commercial and Publicity 
offices are in Toronto; and there are sub- 
sidiary centres at Halifax, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. The scattered nature of the C.B.C. 
offices involves the General Manager and other 
senior officials of the Corporation in a great 
deal of travelling, and to some extent limits 
personal contact; on the other hand, there is a 
pleasant absence of formality and red tape 
about the administration. The task of framing 
programmes is performed by a Programme 
Scheduling Board which meets at Toronto once 
a week, under the chairmanship of the General 
Supervisor of Programmes. This Board works 
on programmes weeks in advance, and its 
function is mainly to co-ordinate. A good deal 
of flexibility of arrangement is inevitable, on 
account of the necessity of accommodating 
American programmes, which are more liable 
than Canadian programmes to _ last-minute 
modification. The C.B.C. Regional Directors, 
who come together in conference at Toronto 
from time to time, nave considerable latitude in 
compiling their own regional programmes. 


Announcing. The policy of the C.B.C. is 
not to encourage standardization or rigidity of 
speech. It considers that “there should be room 
in Canada for announcers who speak any of the 
varieties of educated English, provided that 
their speech is free from such marked peculiar- 
ities of local dialect as might make it un- 
pleasant to the majority of listeners”. The 
term “educated” English is understood to com- 
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PUBLICITY AND PERSONNEL 


prise six or seven varieties: Southern English 
(standard English or Public School pro- 
nunciation) ; the standard English of Scotland ; 
Northern English (spoken between the lati- 
tudes of Birmingham and the Scottish border) ; 
Eastern American (spoken along the East 
coast of New England and Canada, and largely 
in New York City); Southern American; 
Western or “general” American; and the Eng- 
lish spoken by cultivated Irishmen. C.B.C. 
requisites: for good radio speech include com- 
plete intelligibility, freedom from marked local 
dialect, clear articulation, avoidance of illiterate 
pronunciations, colloquial style, avoidance of 
shouting and declamation, and avoidance of a 
“breathless and hurrying style”. In 1937 the 
C.B.C. appointed W. H. Bropie to coach 
select and train its announcers, and help pri- 
vately owned stations where so desired. By 
contrast with the B.B.C. the C.B.C. actively 


encourages women announcers. 


Publicity. In order to gain the full benefit 
of radio as a public service, a discriminating 
listening public is needed. The type of knob- 
twiddling listener who treats radio as a back- 
ground noise to other leisure-time activities 
and to the daily round of domestic life, does 
not receive full value from the broadcasting 
service, and exercises but small influence on 
its development. It must, therefore, be the 
aim of every public service broadcasting sys- 
tem to encourage the critical sense in the 
listener, and to discourage merely passive and 
frivolous listening. But the first step towards 
discriminating listening is knowledge of the 
programmes available. This is particularly 
important in Canada, where radio plays such 
an important part in the daily life and habits 
of the people. So far, the C.B.C. has not been 
able to give its programmes all the publicity 
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which they deserve. The Corporation issues 
4 printed programme schedule every week in 
regional editions, and also numerous cyclo- 
styled publicity notes dealing with radio per- 
sonalities, programme attractions, and so forth. 
These, however, do not reach the general 
public, but only the press and a few key indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

Systematic ‘listener research’, or analysis 
of the tastes of the consumer, e.g. by the 
methods used in the business, advertising and 
newspaper world, has not yet been developed 
by the C.B.C.: but personal contacts between 
the Corporation’s officers and the public 
through lectures and meetings are arranged 
regionally, though on a limited scale because of 
the time and expense of travelling. All this 
adds to the importance of the ‘printed word’ 
as a means of popularising Canada’s public 
radio service. 

In general the relations between radio and 
press in Canada are not unlike those which 
prevail elsewhere. The establishment of the 
C.B.C. was partly due to press support arising 
out of the desire of newspaper proprietors to 
limit the growth of commercial radio, which 
they believed to be attracting away part of 
their advertisement revenues. Since the C.B.C. 
was established, however, not a few Canadian 
daily newspapers have tended to regard it 
critically. They do not welcome the partial 
reliance of the C.B.C. upon sponsored pro- 
grammes, and seem to retain an underlying 
suspicion of radio as a rival factor influencing 
public opinion. In Canada, by contrast with 
most other countries where radio is well estab- 
lished, broadcasting is not treated by the daily 
press as having “news value” under normal 
circumstances. Many of the daily papers, 
especially in Ontario, give extremely scanty 
information about programmes, and do not ex- 
ploit radio personalities, provide effective and 
informed criticism of radio programmes and 
policies, or publish the text of broadcast talks. 
Relations with local weekly papers are far more 
cordial. Permanent machinery for consultation 
between the C.B.C. and the press generally 
exists in the form of a Joint Committee, repre- 
senting the publishing industry of Canada as 
a whole, which meets the C.B.C. at regular 


‘create discriminating and critical 


intervals. 

The C.B.C. does not at present put forth 
many publications of its own, though it issues 
from time to time annual reports, occasional 
pamphlets and leaflets outlining its talks and 
music programmes, giving the text of especially 
important talks, or explaining particular 
aspects of its policy. However, these publica- 
tions, being relatively few and far between, do 
not provide as much information as the listener 
needs. In this field the C.B.C. is liable to 
encounter the difficulty which arises wherever 
a radio organization is forced, by press neglect, 
to issue its own publications. Such a step is 
generally regarded by. the newspaper interests 
as “unfair competition”, i.e. an infringement 
of their own monopoly, to be resisted by such 
political and other forms of pressure as are 
available. However, the situation is bound in 
the end to be resolved in one of two ways: 
either the daily press must respond to the 
natural demand of the listener for more pro- 
gramme information and better publicity for 
radio; or the radio organization must extend 
its own printed publicity. The experience of 
Britain, where the B.B.C. has maintained three 
flourishing weekly journals for many years, 
shows that the press has in reality little to 
fear from this supposed competition. Even in 
the U.S., where the daily press devotes great 
space to radio programmes, the principal broad- 
casting companies issue a great deal of printed 
publicity material, particularly on the edu- 
cational side, without detriment to the publish- 
ing interests. In Canada, the cultural and 
educational sides of her radio system will 
hardly yield their full value until backed by 
the “printed word”, which alone can give 
permanence and continuity to its effects, and 
listening 
habits among the public. The C.B.C. is un- 
derstood to be seriously considering an exten- 
sion of its ancillary publications, which are so 
necessary to the support of the national broad- 
casting service. 


Men Who Run the Service. All organiza- 
tions, particularly during the formative period, 
take their character from the men who run 
them. The C.B.C. is youthful, enterprising, 
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vigorous, adaptable and friendly, qualities 
which are reflected in the attitude of the staff 
towards the service and to the listening public. 
The Board of Governors has been fortunate 
in the persons of its first two chairmen. The 
first, LEoNARD W. BrockincrTon, K.C., LL.D., 
was born in Wales and graduated from the 
University of Wales with honours in Classics 
and the gold medal in law. Coming to Canada 
in 1912, he was successively journalist, lawyer 
in Calgary, and finally City Solicitor of the 
City of Calgary. During his residence in Cal- 
gary, he was Director of the Calgary Symphony 
Society, and adjudicator of the Dominion 
Drama Festival. Then, leaving Calgary, he 
went to Winnipeg where he became General 
Counsel of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association. In November, 1936, he was ap- 
pointed first chairman of the newly formed 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and served 
for a period of three years, relinquishing his 
office in November, 1939. Since the outbreak 
of War, he has been appointed to the office of 
the Prime Minister as Canada’s War Recorder 
and Counsellor to the War Cabinet. 
won 


He has 
international fame as an after-dinner 
speaker. 

Upon his retirement from the chairmanship 
in November, 1939, he was succeeded by RENE 
Morin, who was born and brought up in the 
typical French-Canadian town of St. Hyacinthe, 
where he exercised his profession of Notary for 
over twenty years. Morin, however, received 
his degree of B.C.L. at McGill University, and 
to do this he had to learn to speak English, a 
language which he mastered after his twentieth 
birthday. He was elected Mayor of St. 
Hyacinthe in 1914 and held this position until 
1917, following which he entered the House 
of Commons, representing St. 


three 


Hyacinthe- 
Rouville for consecutive terms, 1921, 
1925, 1926. He retired from politics in 1930, 
accepting the General Managership of the 
General Trust of Canada, which position he 
still occupies. His activities in the field of 
economics are well-known, as he has served as 
President of the Montreal Chamber of Com- 
merce, Quebec Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, and as a member 
of many other familiar organizations. Morin 
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was appointed to the Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in Novem- 
ber, 1936, and has served as Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman of the Finance Committee. The 
present Vice-Chairman of the Board is 
BRIGADIER GENERAL Victor Opium, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., who commanded the 11th 
Infantry Brigade of the 4th Canadian Division, 
C.E.F., during the war of 1914-18, and has 
been actively identified with many Canadian 
educational and social movements. 

Most of the staff of the C.B.C. are young 
men and women (the average age is 31), but 
the executive leadership of the Corporation is 
in the hands of a group with long experience 
in broadcasting prior to the foundation of the 
C.B.C. Its outstanding personality is the 
General Manager, Mayor W. E. GLADSTONE 
Murray (born 1893), a native of British 
Columbia. He was educated at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, where he distinguished him- 
self as an athlete, and gained a Rhodes 
Scholarship which took him to Oxford. Dur- 
ing the War of 1914-1918 he served in the 
Infantry, the Royal Flying Corps, and Royal 
Air Force, being awarded various distinctions 
in his 3,200 hours of active service flying in 
France. After the War, Murray went into 
journalism, worked for Lord Beaverbrook on 
the London Daily Express, and for the League 
of Nations Union as Publicity Director. A 
war-time acquaintanceship with Captain Peter 
Eckersley first interested him in radio; and 
in 1923 he joined the B.B.C., and took charge 
of its Information, Political and Public Rela- 
tions Branches, where he was popularly spoken 
of as “the right-hand man” of Sir John Reith, 
the Director-General. He founded the three 
weekly papers of the B.B.C., and established 
friendly relations between the Corporation and 
the British press. In 1933 he was sent on a 
special mission to Canada to advise the Cana- 
dian Government on radio policy, and three 
years later, after acting as B.B.C. Programme 
Controller, he was invited to direct the destinies 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. To 
him more than to any other man is credit due 
for steering the infant Corporation through the 
obstacles and perils which have beset its path 
in these first years. Gladstone Murray is a 
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rare combination of idealist and practical man, 
.s well as being a skilful diplomat and tactician. 
[hese are the qualities, together with a gener- 
ous temperament, ready wit and sympathetic 
manner, which have enabled him to conciliate 


‘ -onflicting interests, maintain the Corporation’s 


\dministrative independence, and provide the 
Canadian listener with a steadily improving 


4 radio service. 

; Gladstone Murray’s second in command is 
; Dr. AucusTIN Fricon, the Assistant General 
Manager (born 1888), who is also principally 
responsible for the general direction of C.B.C. 
/ engineering activities. He has had a long asso- 
; ciation (since 1904) with the Ecole Poly- 
technique, which is the Engineering Faculty of 


the University of Montreal. Dr. Frigon holds 
various degrees (including a Doctorate of 
Science from the Sorbonne), and has played a 
leading part in many fields of education in 
From 1924 to 1935 he was Director 
General of Technical Education for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, where he reorganized the 
system on a new basis and established new 
' types of industrial and trade schools, as well 
as launching evening classes. For sixteen 
years he has been a Member of the National 
Research Council of Canada; professionally he 
has practised as a consulting engineer, and 
through his services to the Aird Commission 
contributed to the founding of public service 
broadcasting in Canada. 


Quebec. 


th init tintin 8 
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As well as being 
responsible for the engineering activities of 
the C.B.C., he controls its financial and com- 
mercial operations, and the French language 
programmes. He also represents the Corpora- 
tion at international radio conferences. Dr. 
'rigon, who is unassuming and modest in 
manner, combines practical gifts, scientific 
knowledge and scholarly attainments with a 
road grasp of national and cultural problems. 
He has a world-wide reputation as a scientist. 
the skill of Dr. Frigon and his staff is due 
uch of the success of the Corporation in 
ndling the Royal Tour during 1939. 
The Chief Engineer of the Corporation is 
iORDON W. Orive (born 1898), who is a 
raduate of McGill University and worked first 


th the Canadian National Radio Department 
rom 1924 onwards), and subsequently as 


Senior Radio Engineer to the Canadian Radio 
3roadcasting Commission. His chief hobby is 
high-speed motor boats. 

The programmes of the C.B.C. come under 
the control of E. L. BusHNELL (born 1900), 
the General Supervisor of Programmes, who is 
a native of Ontario. He attended Toronto Uni- 
versity, and subsequently studied music at the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, preparatory to 
going on the concert stage as a professional 
singer. After undertaking concert work in the 
United States and Canada, he began to sing 
over the radio, and in 1927 became a partner in 
the first radio advertising agency in Canada. 
Subsequently he became joint Manager of 
CFRB, and later Manager of CKNC, a post 
which he held for five years. In 1933 he was 
appointed Director of Programmes for Ontario 
and Western Canada for the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, and in 1937 
assumed his present post. Bushnell is of 
sturdy build, direct and forthright in manner 
and speech, and gifted with strong practical 
sense, as well as understanding of the needs 
and temperament of the artist. Bushnell has a 
strong team of assistants to help him frame and 
These include G. A. 
TAGGART, Assistant Supervisor of Programmes 


produce programmes. 


and CHARLES JENNINGS, his executive assis- 
tant; also Rupert Lucas, JEAN Marte BEAv- 
Hucu Morrison, 


DoNALD BUCHANAN and FRANK WILLIS 


bET, RoBert BowMan, 
" who 
supervise respectively drama, music, special 
events, talks, public affairs and features. 
Gladstone Murray's chief administrative 
assistant is DoNALD MAnson, who was Secre- 
tary to the Aird Commission in 1928-29. The 
Secretary of the C.B.C. is 


LANDRY, 


COLONEL RENE 
who on the outbreak of the War was 
appointed a member of the Censorship Co- 
ordination Committee and Chief Radio Broad- 
casting Censor under the War Measures Act. 
The Stations Relations is 
Horace N. Strovin: the Traffic Manager is 


Supervisor of 


EK. W. JAcKson: and Finance comes under the 
care of Harry BALDWIN, a chartered account- 
ant who used to be Secretary of the Auditor- 

+ 
Yl 


General’s office. Representatives of the C. 


in the various regions are Dr. I. Ditwortrn 
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(at Vancouver), R. CLarincButt (the 
Prairies), J. RApForp (Toronto), M. Goup- 
RAULT (Montreal), and Georce YounG ( Mari- 
times). The Commercial Manager and Super- 
visor of Press and Information is E. A. WErrR, 
who has had a long and active association with 
the development of radio in Canada. He is 
assisted by W. E. Powe t, who has had much 
experience of station and network operation ; 


EDGAR STONE, who supervises commercial pro- 
duction and sales; and RONALD JOHNSTON. 
The Commercial Manager of the Quebec Divi- 
sion is A. Dupont. The Assistant to the Super- 
visor of Press and Information is S. BLANc- 
STEAD; and the regional officers of this depart- 
ment are under the direction of L. HooLey 
(Quebec), D. C. MacArruur (Ontario), 
C, E. L’Amr (Prairies), and J. Scorr (British 


PART IV: EFFECT OF THE WAR 


War 


made necessary considerable readjustments in 


The outbreak of the European 
Canadian broadcasting, as in the broadcasting 
systems and programmes of other countries. 
Hitherto radio broadcasting had been a peace- 
time service, and this was the first occasion 
on which it was called upon to adapt itself to 
war conditions. Nevertheless, for some time 
past it had been foreseen that, to use the words 
of the Manager of the C.B.C. on 
September 12th, “in modern warfare, broad- 
casting is an essential part of the front line of 
defence and attack.” The principal functions 
of radio in time of war appear to be (a) to 
provide accurate news, at the same time avoid- 
ing transmitting anything which might be of 


General 


use to the enemy, (b) to provide the home 
population with programmes of such entertain- 
ment, informational and cultural value as 
will help maintain their morale, (c) to propa- 
gate the cause for which the War is being 
fought, and to help make neutral opinion sym- 
pathetic while persuading the enemy of his 
unbroken 
service of transmissions, and protect stations 


mistakes, and (d) to ensure an 
and transmitters from the risks of war and 
sabotage. Radio is used for these functions in 
all belligerent countries, but with considerably 
differing respect for truth and scrupulousness. 

By reason of Canada’s position as a leading 
Commonwealth of 
Nations, and as a neighbour and friend of the 
greatest neutral power, the U.S.A., the C.B.C. 


found itself playing a role of great significance. 


member of the British 


It had, in its own words, to assume “as a 


special responsibility, the interpretation to 


Canadians by radio of this country’s effort in 
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prosecuting the War”; it had also to provide a 
forum for the leaders of the Dominion to ex- 
pound their policies, and to describe the work 
of the Government, as well as to serve as a 
medium for unofficial leadership and expression 
of opinion. It had also to maintain its links 
with the B.B.C., so as to give Canadian listen- 
ers opportunities of hearing the statesmen of 
Britain and other leaders of the Empire, as 
well as accounts of the life and work overseas 
of the Canadian Active Service Force. The 
C.B.C. had further to bear in mind that many 
of its programmes are heard across the border 
in the United States, and therefore affect 
American attitudes to the Allied cause. 

The outbreak of the War naturally caused 
the scrapping of many previously arranged 
peace-time programmes, and a concentration 
of effort upon providing listeners with au- 
thoritative, interesting and up-to-the-minute 
news and views on the international situation. 
During the first weeks of the War, there was 
a considerable expansion of news bulletins, and 
introduction of commentaries on the progress 
of the War. Experienced Canadian journalists 
analysed the course of the news; experts gave 
talks on the background of current international 
developments ; distinguished visitors to Canada 
were interviewed; commentaries were trans- 
mitted from London; and addresses were heard 
from the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
Canada and other statesmen, explaining the 
causes of the War. But once the first active 
phase of military operations had passed, and 
the German invasion of Poland was complete, 
the amount of news bulletins and commentaries 
required was regulated on a normal basis; and 
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rogrammes generally were re-scheduled ac- 
rding to a new war-time standard.* 


The Corporation now applied itself par- 

ularly to the task of interpreting Canada’s 
\Var effort, and of keeping the nation well 
nformed of every phase of the organization of 
Canada’s man-power and resources for the 
This has necessarily involved some 
reduction in the number of cultural pro- 
rammes, in order to provide more time for 
the Dominion’s political leaders to speak to the 
nation, and for the spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment Departments to describe what is being 
lone to prosecute the War. 


truggle. 


Examples of the 
value of this kind of publicity are to be found 
n the Finance Minister’s speeches popularising 
the first War Loan, the discussion of war aims 
ind objectives by representative Canadians in 
the “Canada at War” series, the descriptive 
broadcasts of the daily life of Canadian 
soldiers, sailors and airmen in training, and the 
programmes relayed from England describing 
the experiences of the Canadian troops in the 
Old Country (the latter programmes being 
planned and carried out by the CB.C.’s Special 
Events Department). The C.B.C. maintains 
a mobile unit with the C.A.S.F. 

In addition, the Corporation continues to 
provide programmes giving information on 
international affairs, using speakers obtained 
from University sources or recommended by 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
“Background to the News” includes Ray- 

Gram Swing’s fortnightly broadcasts 
from New York on “The United States To- 
lay”; the review of the week’s news every 


Chis 


mond 


Sunday, given by different prominent speakers ; 
nd “Old Country Mail”, a description based 
n Canadian listeners’ mail-bag of civilian life 
war-time Britain. In presenting these and 

ll other War programmes, the C.B.C. has 
striven to maintain a spirit of dignity and 
ticence, and has eschewed anything in the 

iture of sensationalism, or programmes cal- 

ulated to exacerbate popular sentiment. Thus, 


*But ever since the outbreak of War, the pro- 
imme has included a national broadcast of the 
B.C. Empire News Bulletin at 4.45 to 5.15 p.m. 
S.T. on five days a week. 


no War plays have been given, or other 
dramatizations of War issues or War news. 


Naturally, Canadian broadcasting has been 
affected by some of the emergency regulations 
that become necessary in time of war. Trans- 
mitters have to be protected from sabotage, 
and special arrangements made to insure con- 
tinuity of transmission. Also broadcasting 
comes within the purview of the Government 
Censorship (operating through the Censorship 
Coordinating Committee), especially in the 
case of talks and news. The names of speakers 
and subjects have to be submitted in advance 
for approvil, and, when required, scripts sup- 
plied for scrutiny by the Censor. The Censor- 
ship, however, is a military and not a political 
censorship, and in most cases the broadcasting 
officials themselves exercise such care in select- 
ing and handling speakers as to make formal 
reference to the Censor the exception rather 
than the rule. Naturally talks on political sub- 
jects and news commentaries require the most 
thorough scrutiny; while restrictions are also 
placed on relays of platform speeches outside 
the studio.* The War also makes it more 
difficult to arrange “forum” types of pro- 
gramme, which allow for controversial discus- 
sion of topical questions, without overstepping 
the limits which authority imposes upon critic. 
ism. As for the News, since most of it comes 
from the Canadian Press, it is already subject 
to censorship before release for broadcasting 
purposes. The C.B.C. (like the press) receives 
from time to time directions from the Censor 
as to the withholding of specific information 
which it is considered unwise to circulate, deal- 
ing with weather conditions, troop and ship 
movements, and other matters of military 
significance. In order that the war-time regu- 
lations may apply equally efficiently throughout 
the system, private commercial stations have 
been more definitely subordinated than before, 
in all programmes touching public policy, to 
the control of the C.B.C. Furthermore, the 
C.B.C. has itself drawn closer to the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of more expeditiously 
performing its war-time task. 

A war-time problem that faces broadcasting 


*Broadcasters in Canada are restricted in war-time 
to the use of the French and English languages. 
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is how to adapt the technique of popular pre- 
sentation to the needs of Governmental pub- 
licity. Neither political leaders nor the officials 
of Government Departments have in peace-time 
been accustomed to make such frequent use of 
the radio as to become fully acquainted with 
the methods of getting the best value out of the 
medium: official speakers tend to be dull, and 
programmes to be stilted and lifeless unless 
worked by professional producers. In war- 
time, broadcasting necessarily becomes, partly, 
a vehicle for propaganda. But its peace-time 
prestige as a medium of information and cul- 
ture will be lost, unless it can avoid the duller 
and clumsier forms of propaganda, and find 


ways of presenting, without cheapening its 
standards, a picture of the nation’s idealism, 
unity and self-sacrifice. If broadcasting can 
paint such a picture, it should be offered to the 
world at large, as well as to Canada itself. Up 
till now, Canada had had no high-powered 
shortwave transmitting station, capable of 
putting out Canadian programmes for reception 
all over the American continent and elsewhere. 
Surely the country’s key position in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations makes it imperative 
that this gap should be filled, and Canada find 
means of making her voice heard among the 
multitude of short-wave programmes with 
which other nations now flood the ether? 


CONCLUSION 


How far has the C.B.C. been able to carry 
out the high ideals which it set before itself, 
of “becoming creative in a truly Canadian 
sense”, and making of Canadian radio “a dis- 
tinctive development reflecting the peculiar 
tradition and background of this country?” A 
fair answer would be that, within the limits 
of its resources and considering that it is little 
more than three years old, the C.B.C. has 
accomplished wonders and made considerable 
strides towards achieving its purpose. How- 
ever, the Corporation is handicapped not 


merely by technical and geographical difficul- 


ties, but by the fact that its economic resources 
are still barely sufficient for its needs. The 
C.B.C. is decentralized to a degree that makes 
a heavy draft upon the time and energies of 
its staff, which is also numerically inadequate 
in relation to its task. Again, on the pro- 
gramme side, the supply of purely Canadian 
talent for both entertainment and culture is 
Since there are 
few national cultural agencies (for example, 
publishers, newspapers and 
magazines, a professional drama or a native 


limited, and widely dispersed. 


book national 


film industry), most Canadian artists, writers, 
musicians and entertainers are compelled to 
look primarily to the American market for sup- 
port, and the best of them drift sooner or later 
Southward across the border. Hence Cana- 
dian listeners have been trained to expect to 
receive a large part of their radio entertain- 
ment from listening to U.S. stations; and in 
fact the C.B.C. itself draws many of its best 
entertainment programmes from U.S. com- 
mercial sources. Furthermore, every new 
public radio corporation has, in its early stages, 
to fight for its existence against the dangers 
of commercial jealousy and political interfer- 
ence. The C.B.C. has had to do this without 
much press backing and in a time of economic 
depression and world-wide unrest. Its success 


-in weathering these storms up-to-date must be 


due (seeing that its means of publicizing its 
own work are but rudimentary) partly to its 
leadership and the quality of its staff, and 
partly to the underlying need of the people of 
Canada for a disinterested and progressive pub- 
lic radio service which they can both control 
and trust. 
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“In this compendious work, Professor Myers has succeeded in giving the main 
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It is clearly written and full of sound sense... . 


It is the best 


available brief treatment of a subject that is of enormous importance to parents 
and teachers. 


It deserves, and | predict for it, a very wide sale."’ 


From a review in The School by Dr. Peter SanpiFrorp, Professor of 
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STUDY OF WARTIME PROBLEMS 


HI series of information bulletins on war problems issued by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, in co-operation with the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
has met with a wide-spread response from study groups throughout the Dominion. The 
two bulletins, on French Canada and the War (5 cents) and War Aims and Peace 
Plans (10 cents) have gone into a second edition and have received favourable notice in the 
press and elsewhere : 
Thus, the WinnipeG FREE Press (December 5) commends the bulletins on “Their meaty, 
mtent and their lucid presentation’’ and congratulates the Association on its alert 
ip-to-date attitude The MONTREAL GAZETTE also gave a long notice to the bulletins and 

JCEBEC CHRONICLE states that ‘‘Those who are seeking for original sources with which to 

1 their own conclusions on a sound basis will find the material here in question invaluable; 

‘ more so that it is condensed and easily digested.” 

Encouraged by this welcome to the bulletins, the Canadian Association for Adult Education 

has now issued four more bulletins, Nos. 3 to inthe series. No.3 is entitled India and the War 

5 cents This summarizes the main facts about British and Native India; describes India’s 
effort in the last war, the Constitution of 1935, the attitude of the Congress Party and the Pro- 
vinciai Legislatures to the present war and the Viceroy’s pronouncement of October 17, 1939, 
and subsequent othcial statements 

Bulletin No. 4, entitled Canada’s War Economy and United States Neutrality 
Revision (10 cents), is highly topical. It discusses the productive capacity of Canada in the 
light of Britain's needs for war supplies and outlines the adjustments likely to come in industry, 
labour, agriculture, the railways and finance. It shows how the recent United States legislation 
revising the Neutrality Act is likely to affect Canada in regard to arms exports, loans and credit, 
and shipping. The bulletin contains two valuable tables showing Canada's economic resources 
and the economic position of the leading belligerents and neutrals. 

Bulletin No. 5, entitled South Africa and the War (5 cents) discusses the economic and 
social problems of South Africa, tells how the Dominion repudiated neutrality in September 1939, 
ind gives an account of the Nazi peril and South West Africa and of the steps taken to meet it, 
and to ensure the Dominion’s defence 

Bulletin No. 6, entitled Wartime Price Control in Canada (10 cents) shows how prices 
rise in wartime, describes the steps taken by the Dominion government to prevent profiteering by 
establishing machinery for price control, and discusses the application of this machinery to wool, 
coal, leather and other commodities. 

Orders can be taken for copies of these bulletins at The Canadian Association for Adult 


Education, 198 College Street, Toronto, or the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
3 Willcocks Street Toronto 
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